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ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



FEBRUARY, 1844. 



THOMAS THRUSH, 

THE WARRIOR TURNED CHRISTIAN. 

Mr. Thrush was born at Stockton-upon-Tees, on the 14th of July, 1761. 
His father was a tradesman in that town, and died whilst Thomas was 
yourig. His mother, removed to Richmond, where she sent her son to 
school, intending him for trade; but he discovered so strong a predilection 
for the sea, that she was at length induced to comply with his wish, and 
she apprenticed him to a merchant ship. His excellent character obtained 
for him the notice of a gentleman connected with the navy, and through 
him he was admitted on board a king's ship. He served under different 
captains, passing through the different gradations of the service, until he 
was appointed sub-lieutenant on board the Admiral ship, commanded by 
lord Hugh Seymour, when he went out as governor on the Jamaica station, 
who appointed, Mr. T. his first lieutenant, and honored him with his 
friendship until his death. Upon the occurrence of this event, Mr. T. was 
selected to convey the remains of that nobleman to England in a sloop-of-war. 
This obtained for him the patronage of lord Seymour's family; and through 
their influence he was raised to the rank of commander. About the year 
1802, he was appointed to the command of the " Sea Fencibles," and was 
stationed at Redcar. He was married to her who is now his venerable and 
afflicted widow, in January, 1804; and about the end of 1806, was sent out 
in command of the "Avon," on a three years' cruise in the West Indies. 
In July, 1809, he obtained his commission as post-captain, and was 
appointed to the command of a frigate, in which he continued until the 
close of the war. He then purchased a house and some land in the country, 
intending to make the cultivation of the latter his amusement and occupation. 
His means for making this purchase were chiefly derived from the amount 
of freight which he had received for the conveyance of treasure to England 
from South America. It is a singular circumstance that he scarcely ever 
made any thing by prize money; a circumstance which was afterwards a 
source of much thankfulness to his mind, that he had not been enriched by 
the spoliation of his fellow-creatures. 

The retirement in which he now lived led him to serious reflection, 
especially on the horrors of war, and to an inquiry into the practice of 
Christians in engaging in it. A settled conviction of the utter unlawfulness 
of war was the result of this inquiry; and on the 14th of January, 1825, 
he wrote his well-known letter to the king (George IV), resigning his 
commission, and with it, of course, his half-pay, and the principal means of 
his support. This step he never regretted, though it placed him under the 
necessity of disposing of his property, and living in great retirement, which 
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he did, at Harrogate, unto the end of his days. His work entitled "Last 
Thoughts on War," including his letter to the king, was composed there. 
It has gone through several editions, the last of which appeared in 1841, 
and the advertisement to which declares that his opinions remained 
unchanged. His health continued good until the beginning of May last, 
when he became slightly indisposed, which indisposition was increased by 
a fall, from the effects of which he never recovered. "Under much 
suffering his patience was exemplary; and when free from pain, the 
equanimity and cheerfulness of disposition which distinguished him through, 
life, continued to the last. The consolations which Christianity affords; 
were experienced by him; and he enjoyed that frame of mind which results 
from reliance on the mercy of our heavenly Father through the medium of 
our blessed Lord and Saviour, which filled him with joy and peace in 
believing." He died July 11, 1843, aged eighty-two years. 

The Soldier in contrast with the Christian — Is seen very clearly 
in Captain Thrush's account of himself to his king. "With much zeal and 
sincerity I entered into the naval service of your majesty's revered father., 
and swore allegiance to him. This allegiance is now, of course, due to 
your majesty, as his lawful successor. When I entered into this solemn 
contract, I entertained no apprehension that I was acting in opposition to 
the principles of the Christian religion; nor did any apprehension of this 
kind ever arise in my mind during the time I was actively employed in the 
service of my country. Nay, so far from suspecting that I was departing 
from Christian rectitude, it appeared to me almost certain, if I should lose 
my life in the service of my king and my country, that this would serve as. 
a kind of passport to the favor and acceptance of God. This opinion, 
which has been frequently inculcated by ministers of the gospel of peace, as 
well as by pagan writers, is, I believe, generally entertained by those who 
think at all when they enter the naval or military profession. 

Those, sire, who live much in the world, are imperceptibly led to think 
and act upon the principles of those with whom they associate. Though, 
in the busy scenes of naval service, I never entertained an idea of my 
profession being irreconcilable with the religion of Christ; yet, after passing 
several years in a retirement bordering on seclusion, and after moTe closely 
inspecting the Christian precepts, and reviewing my past life, it appears to 
me that while I have been serving my king and my country, if not brilliantly,, 
yet faithfully, I have been acting in open disobedience to the plain and 
positive commands of another and a superior Master, — a master whose 
claims upon my allegiance are prior and paramount to those of your 
majesty, or of any earthly sovereign. / 

During the latter pait of those years of retirement which 1 have mentioned, 
this and other Christian truths have become strongly impressed on my mind; 
and conscience has told me, that, however honorable my profession may be 
considered, it is impossible for a man to be at the same time a faithful 
follower of Christ, and a warrior by profession. The moment a man sells 
himself to his sovereign, or to his country, for the purpose of human 
destruction, he loses caste (if I may be allowed the expression) as a. 
Christian. He forfeits that liberty, that freedom to think, to speak, and to 
act, on moral and religious principles, which, as a Christian, it is his 
privilege, as well as his duty, to maintain. 

If a subject may be permitted to make the remark, your majesty appears 
to entertain opinions similar to these. In confirming the sentence of a 
Court Martial held on a foreign station on two officers for disobedience of 
orders, your majesty most justly observes, "if religious principles were 
allowed to be urged by individual officers as a plea for disobedience of orders, 
the discipline of the army would sustain an injury which might be dangerous 
to the state."* Surely, sire, this is equivalent to saying that men who are 

*Oae of our greatest heroes, who has also distinguished himself as a legislator, appears to 
haVe entertained sentiments exactly similar to those of his majesty George the Fourth. 
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imbued with religious principles, or Christians, are unfit for the military 
service. 

When the first impressions, sire, were formed in my mind concerning the 
unlawfulness of Christians entering into or remaining in the military 
profession, I cannot exactly recollect. To my shame, I may, I believe, say 
that I never thought seriously on the subject till within the last four years. 
Whenever I heard feelings of disapprobation expressed concerning war, I 
was led to regard them, as Bishop Horsley did, as a species of puritanical 
cant; so fully was I satisfied that war, and consequently my profession, was 
perfectly consonant with the precepts of Christianity. About the time I 
have mentioned, owing to circumstances which I need not state, I began to 
entertain doubts on this subject. These doubts gradually gained strength; 
and early in the year 1822 I came to the resolution to investigate the subject 
more closely than I had hitherto done; and if, after such investigation, it 
should appear to me that my profession was irreconcilable with the precepts 
of Christ, I determined to resign my naval rank and half-pay, although I 
placed a high value upon the former, and the latter forms a large portion 
of a very limited income; and I was thereby subjecting myself, and not 
myself alone, to a very considerable change in my mode of living, and this 
at an advanced period of life, when its comforts and conveniences are most 
wanted." 

Mr. Thrush's Last Thoughts of a Naval Officer on thb 
Unlawfulness of War, &c, — Was published in 1841, nearly twenty 
years after his letter to the king on 'the resignation of his commission and 
half-pay. These thoughts are given in the foim of letters to the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, from which we shall quote a few specimens. 

The general want of Reflection on the Nature of War. — 
"However revolting and foreign to the mild spirit of Christianity it may be 
for the professors of this benign religion to gain their daily bread by 
slaughtering their brethren, it is certain that there are few, either parents 
who establish their sons in this profession, or sons who voluntarily engage 
in it, who have examined the sacred records of their religion for the specific 
purpose of informing themselves whether the profession of arms is 
reconcilable with the profession of Christianity ; few who have dreamt of its 
being sinful. Nay, my lord, though no question can be more closely 
connected with the well-being of society, it may, perhaps, be asserted that 
there are few, even princes and statesmen, who possess the power of 
employing men iu human slaughter, that have seriously considered the 
question. So far from this, supported by public opinion, by the opinions of 
men deemed wise, learned, and honest, and by the authority of antiquity, 
men of rank, of learning, and even of acknowledged piety and humanity, 
with very few exceptions, seem to think, that, when sanctioned by a human 
being as fallible as themselves, they may set aside the laws of God and of 
humanity, and may not only lawfully, but meritoriously, plunder, and 
murder each other to the greatest extent. Nay, to such a degree of 
self-deception have even good men arrived, that they persuade themselves, 
and others, that they engage in this employment from patriotic and 
disinterested motives, though men of high rank and fortune are receiving 
daily wages as in the most servile modes of gaining a livelihood. 

Not only princes and statesmen, but the clergy, Roman and Protestant, 
have held out to mankind the supreme fallacy, that their object in going to 

Alluding to the conduct of Sir Peregrine Maitland, on resigning his commission in India, 
the Duke of Wellington, in his place in the House of Peers, is reported to have said, "that 
lie (Sir Peregrine Maitland) did ripht, and that men who had nice notions about religion 
have no business to be soldiers." No one can doubt that his grace possesses that physical 
courage which is the life-blood of the military hero; but, I think we may whh some propriety 
ask, Does his grace possess that moral courage which forms the life and soul of a Christian ? 
May n tt both he and Earl Winchelsea, and a host of other legislators, be taxed with the want 
of this courage ? And may not persons of inferior rink ask, are our law-makers Christians? 
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war, is to establish true religion, and with it universal and lasting peace. 
Nothing- can be more visionary than to indulge in such an expectation; and, 
from this happy epoch we seem, alas ! far removed. But, though the 
Almighty, in his wise system of governing the world, causes good to arise 
out of evil; and though war, from the intensity of suffering it may inflict, 
should dispose the minds of men to abandon it; yet, Christianity is an 
uncompromising religion; it does not permit the individuals who profess it 
to do evil that good may come. Its divine author has plainly declared, that 
'a corrupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit.' To expect, therefore, 
that peace will be permanently established by the sword, seems to be about 
as reasonable as to expect that men in future ages will derive health and 
nourishment from what now constitutes poison. At a crisis like the 
present, when light and science are flowing in upon the world, and when 
the ties by which society has beeni mperfectly kept together during ages of 
darkness, seem to be dissolving, it appears to be the duty of all men, but 
more especially of ministers of the gospel of peace, to examine the 
records of that gospel, and thence to ascertain the lawfulness or 
unlawfulness of war. To proclaim to the world that the subjects of the 
Prince of peace may lawfully wear weapons, and serve in the wars, appears 
little less than to paganize Christianity. It deprives it of its most peculiar 
and characteristic distinction. It denies Christ, inasmuch as it robs him of 
his high distinction, as Prince of peace." 

War and the Old Testament. — "The whole spirit of the Jewish 
religion, my lord, seems abhorrent to the notion that human beings can 
innocently engage in war. Christ, we are told, came not. to destroy the 
law and the prophets, but to fulfil them. Of us, as of the Jews, what is it 
that God requires? Is it not to do justice, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly before God? But how is a soldier to do this? When commanded 
by his officer, he must leave mercy, justice, and humility to the winds. 
His Bible he may leave in his knapsack. The articles of war are his Bible. 
The sound of the drum his priest. 

Again, my lord, how is a soldier to keep the commandments when they 
run counter to the commands of his superior officer ? I will notice only the 
sixth commandment, Thou shalt do no murder. By the laws of our country, 
taking away the lives of others with malice aforethought, constitutes the 
crime of murder. Where this is done premeditately and deliberately, as do 
soldiers, a judge or jury will require no other proof of the malicious 
intention. Allowing, however, that malicious intention, as it regards 
soldiers, does not exist, that they fight for glory, and in obedience to their 
superiors, then, my lord, does not the crime of murder apply to their 
employers? By the laws of our country, the death of any person not 
dying in the course of nature, is strictly inquired into. If this law were 
applied to kings, what a load of guilt does this seem to lay upon those 
sovereign princes, who for years beforehand, not only premeditate taking 
away the lives of those they denounce as enemies, but train up a portion of 
their subjects to the special trade of slaughtering their brethren and 
fellow-men, and make the doing of this skilfully, the high road to wealth 
and honor. If the employers are herein guilty in the sight of a just God, 
can those whom they employ, be regarded as innocent? And can your 
grace, I ask it with all due deference and respect, consider yourself 
innocent in declaring to those committed to your care that it is lawful for 
the subjects of Jesus Christ ' to wear weapons, and serve in the wars,' 
and, consequently, that none can be admitted into the priesthood of the 
Church of England who think differently?" 



